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(Communicated for the Register of Pennsylvania.] pastor Muehlenberg, to take the congregation under 


GERMAN LUTHERAN CONGREGATION _ | his care; he accordingly held divine service at German- 
| town, ona week day, during the term allotted for his 
| officiating in the Philadelphia congregation; this he con- 
A Colony, principally of Wirtenbergers, settled in and | tinued to do until the commencement of 1745, when 
about Germantown, as early as 1684, and numbers of | pastor Brunholtz arrived from Germany, to whose care 
German emigrants were added every year to this settle- | the congregation was committed; he preached his first 
ment; a great many of these settlers were Lutherans, | sermon at Germantown on the Sth of February 1745, 
they were situated, with respectto religious institutions | and so arranged it, that he officiated alternately in Phil- 
like their brethren in other parts of the Province; a- | adelphia and Germantown; on the Sunday when he was 
mong them too, were found adventurers, who called | absent, the schoolmaster of Philadelphia, Mr. Vigero, 
themselves Ministers of the Gospe!, and who, filled the | was instructed to read a sermon, for the members. Af- 
office of pastors as long as the diflerent congregations | ter the arrival of pastors Hentzelman, F. Schultze, and 
could stibmit to the degradation, of having such men to | Mr. Schaum, they occasionally supplied Mr. Brunholtz’s 
officiate for them in their churches. Many of the better | place. Haying now regularly, every other Sunday, di- 
class, of the Germantown congregation, soon felt the | vine service, the congregation increased considerably, 
state to which they had been reduced; for, wearied and | the number of families belonging to it at this time, being 
disgusted with the conduct of these pretended ministers, | about seventy;and it was found necessary to enlarge th 
they like many others, were induced to avail themselves, | church. 
as much as possible, of the services of the Swedish Lu- On the 15th of April 1746, the corner stone of the 
theran Ministers. additional building was laid; this addition to the church 
The Lutheran clergymen were always deseivedly held | was in length 30 feet andin breadth 6 feet wider, than 
in the highest estimation, by the Swedish Ger. Luther- | the old church, the cost was estimated at £160 curren- 


OF GERMANTOWN, 


ans in the province; these gentlemen, actuated by truly 
christian motives, were ready, and willing to grant and 
give their services to their religious brethren, no matter 


cy: of this sum the members had subscribed £60, the 
balance was borrowed upon interest. The pews and 
sacristy cost £56 in addition. 


of ae ae ae ware sent > rie arene no In 1748, the debt of this congregation was £236 cur. 

pressly, for the Swedish settlers and their salaries paid | ~40 4) wad s he 

out of the treasury of the king of Sweden.) The seit 4 in 174°, Te ee of W irtenberg; presented - 
: a ; 1e congregation, 300 florins, which were applied to 

of kindness shown by them, to the destitute German | eae ake 

Lutherans, was so pleasing and congenial to the feeling, | _— se eos ; 

of the Arch Bishop of Sweden, that he expressed the | In 1750, much dissatisfaction was shown, by the 

highest satisfaction on being made acquainted therewith, | Philadelphia congregation, at Mr. Brunholtz, officiating 

and subsequently instructed his clergy in the provinces | €VeTy other Sunday at Germantown, and a complaint to 

to continue their services to all Lutherans; and some | this effect presented to the Synod. The services of 

time after, to cultivate particularly, a good understand. | Pastor Brunholtz continued until 1751, in which year 

ing with the German Lutheran Synod; these instructions | the organ was finished. 


} vie ea ®t “5 . i“ : 
were so liberally construed, that the Swedish and Ger-| _ To this time Germantown was considered as a Paro- 


man Lutheran ministers in the province, (after the ar-_ chial church of Philadelphia; the congregation had new 
rival of pastor Muehlenberg,) for a considerable time | become strong enough to support a minister, and pastor 
formed one Synod. | Handschuch was appointed; he preached his first ser- 

It was by the advice of the Swedish minister, pastor | mon at Germantown, as the pastor of the place on the 
Dylander, that the German Lutherans of Germantown, | 29th of May, 1751, he and Mr. Brunholtz, however, often 
were induced to build their first stone Church, (or that | fftciated for each other, in Philadelphia and German- 
part which stood nearest to the street,) the building of | town. ; : ‘ : 
this church took place in 1737, the before mentioned | New Colonists continued to arrive,. many settled at 
Mr. Dylander, laid the corner stone ef it and when fin- | Germantown, and caused a great increase of members 
ished officiated for some time as the pastor; he was of this Church. Among these new members, were 
therefore, the first regularly ordained Lutheran minister | S°me factious, turbulent and intemperate men, who 
in Germantown; how long he continued his services, is $0? succeeded in attaching to themselves a strong par- 
not exactly known. ty of the congregation, in opposition to paster Hands- 

In 1740, this congregation had so much diminished, | © tuch, and the smaller orderly part of the congregation 
that those who professed to belong to the church, a- | ¥40 were his friends; this party succeeded In getting 
mounted only to 6 or 7 persons. | possession of the parsonage house and church, (in the 

After the arrival of pastor Muehlenberg in 1742, Val- | erecting of which, they had neither trouble _ ner <% 
entine Kraft, (who had been dismissed by the Phila- | pense,) and in 1753, they elected for their minister, the 
delphia congregation,) had taken up his abode in Ger- | — 
mantown, and was chosen minister of that place, but re- | and organize the German Lutheran congregations in 
tained as such, only about a year, when this congrega- | Pennsylvania; on his arrival, he connected himself with 
tion also thought proper to dismiss him;, and entreated | the vagrant shoolmasters. The falsity of his pretended 
© Valentine Evel = | mission, was only discovered, on the arrival of Mr. Mu- 

© Arait, was a disowned minister of Deux | ehlenberg; after he left Germartown, it is not known 
Ponts. On his arrival in Pennsylvania, he alledged that | whither he went—but he was in 1748, minister in Can- 
he wy are the Consistory of Darmstadt, to regulate | nawaka. 
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notorious Andreae.t It was not long before this party 
disagreed among themselves, and before the death of 

Andreae a party of them elected parson Rapp for their 

minister, 

Pastor Handschuch, and his friends, (who were those 
who had built the church and were the most orderly 
part of the congregation) now withdrew; the number 
was small, consisting of only about twenty families, a- 
mong whom were the elders and wardens of the church; 
this small party entreated Mr. Handschuch not to desert 
them; they rented a house for £12 per annum in March, 
1753, in which they held divine service, and Mr. Hands- 
chuch also lived, and kept a school 4 daysinthe week. 
But it was soon perceived that pastor Handschuch could 
not subsist any longer in Germantown, and he removed 
to Philada. where he received the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Extra Linguz Gallicz, in the Academy, in addi- 
tion to some other employment; he continued, however, 
to visit Germantown, holding divine service there. 

In 1756, pastors Handschuch, Muehlenberg, or Brun- 
holtz preached for the German Lutherans every other 
Sunday in the German Reformed Church; at this time, 
the party opposed to Mr. Rapp, had it in contemplation 
to build a church for themselves, in Germantown, 

After the death of pastor Brunholtz, Mr. Handschuch 
was in 1757, elected minister of Philadelphia, it was 
therefore no longer possible for him to attend to Ger- 
mantown, nor in the power of pastor Muchlenberg to do 
so,therefore,in 1758, that part of the congregation,oppos- 
ed to Mr. Rapp,had no separate divine service. In that 
year the church officers of this party, purchased a lot of 
ground for £100, for the purpose of building thereon a 
School house, to serve fora meeting house, but it was 
not deemed prudent to commence building on it just 
then. 

In 1759, pastor Muehlenberg preached occasionally, 
for the Lutherans, in the Reformed church—and about 
this time, a stone Schoolhouse was built at Barrenhill, 
twelve miles from Philadelphia, where a good school 
was kept, which was well attended by scholars—Mr. 
Muehlenberg preached in it several times. 


St. Peters church at Barrenhill, was built in the year | 
1761. Pastor Muehlenberg laid the corner stone of it. 


one of the principal causes,of its being built;the situation 
was considered an excellent one for collecting, a large 
congregation, as the surrounding country was chiefly 
settled by Germans and the small distance from Ger- 
mantown, enabled the party opposed to Mr. Rapp, to 
attend at this church. There is no doubt the congrega- 
tion of the Barrenhill church, would soon have become 
numerous, had not the prospects, of the opponents of 
Mr. Rapp, at this time begun to brighten; strong hopes 
were entertained, of again getting possession of the Ger- 
mantown church. Pastor Muehlenberg gave towards 
the building of the Barrerhill church, out ofa certain 
legacy £24, he preached in it before it was roofed, in 
which state it had cost about £500 currency, and the 
cost of finishing it was upwards of £590 more. It ap- 
pears the congregation had subscribed very little to- 
wards the building of this church, for they were in debt 
upwards of £1,000, when the church was finished. In 
order to pay part of this debt, they (against the will of 
the Lutheran Clergy,) endeavoured by a lottery to raise 


¢ Conrad Andreae, was like Kraft, a disowned minis- 
ter of Deux Ponts; in 1750 the congregations of old 
Goshehoppe and Indianfield dismissed him for marrying 
& women a second time, when he knew her first hus- 
band was living; he was here twice imprisoned for mis- 
demeanors. After this he was minister in New Goshe- 
hoppe a short time; in 1751,he had a call to the congre- 
gation of New York, which he declined. After the con- 
gregation of New Goshehoppe, had, with great tronble, 
rid themselves of this man, he came to Germantown, 
where in 1753 he died, in miserable circumstances. 


The disturbances in the Germantown congregation, was 





asum of money, but were unfortunate, and the congre- 
gation derived no benefit from it. They afterwards re- 
solved to send to Europe, and make collections in Ger- 
many and England, to pay the debt; but this was stren- 
uously opposed by the German Lutheran ministers here, 
who succeeded in defeating this measure. 

The creditors seeing no probability of having their 
claims liqnidated, became very uneasy and insisted up- 
on having the money due them, or security for its pay- 
ment. ‘To pay them was impossible, and nothing re- 
mained, but to give them the security they demanded; 
this was done by the Swedish provost Dr. Wrangle,— 
pastor Muehlenberg, and Mr. Henry Keppele, who be- 
came security for the payment of the whole debt of the 
Barrenhill congregation, amounting to upwards of £1000 
currency, these obligations, caused these gentlemen 
much uneasiness, altho’ for some time, the creditors 
showed every disposition to be lenient—the interest 
even could not be paid and increased the debt from 
year to year. Two or three of the ebligations, were at 
length put into the hands of an Attorney; another cred- 
itor, who held a bond for £500, when he understood 
others had demanded their money, insisted upon being 
paid, principal and interest without delay. When af- 
fairs came to this extremity the securities made up the 
amounts thus demanded, out of their own private funds 
to prevent further trouble, and expense. A short time 
after, a letter was received the Chaplain of the king of 
England, authorizing pastor Muehlenberg to draw on 
him, for £100 sterling, and with this money satisfy the 
most urgent and clamorous of the creditors. After this 
the church, school house and lot,were by indenture con- 
veyed to the German Lutheran congregation of Phila- 
delphia, and the church was to be considered, parochial 
to that of Philadelphia. 

But what principally enabled the sureties, to meet 
their engagements, and re-pay themselves what they 
had advanced, was the legacy of a man of rank, (whese 
name was either unknown here, then, or if known, was 
kept secret, but is known now to have been the Count 
of Roedelsheim,) by whose Will 13,000 Gulden, were 
bequeathed to the German Lutheran Congregations of 
Pennsylvania, for certain purposes; 3,000 of which were 
expressly given, for the purpose of paying the debt for 
which Mr. Muehlenberg, and others, had become an- 
swerable on account of the Barrenhill Church. 

Some years ago, this Church stood much in need of 
repair, the congregation objected to making them, un- 
less the right to the church was again restored to them; 
which the Philadelphia congregation agreed to, and it 
was accordingly re-conveyed to the Barrenhill congre- 
gation. 

It is more than probable the transfer of this property 
to the Philadelphia congregation, was only a precau- 
tionary measure, to prevent the Church falling into the 
hands of those whe had occasioned so much trouble in 
Germantown. 

In the year 1762, a petition signed by upwards of 100 
heads of families, belonging to the Germantown congre- 
gation, was presented to the Synod, praying that body 
again to appoint a Minister for them—to this the Synod 
replied, “that this could not well be done, as the church 
was then in the hands of those who had contributed 
nothing to its erection.”” To this the deputies of the 
petitioners answered, that they would have the Church 
restored to them; either amicably, or they would obtain 
possession of it, by a judicial decision; in the mean time 
they had made arrangements to have divine service per- 
formed, either in the German Reformed Chucb, or in 
the public schoolhouse. The Synod deliberated two 
days, on this business, and finally came to the conclu- 
sion that Peter Kurtz, of Tolpehocken, should go to 
Germantown, and officiate there, as minister, 

This year; the party opposed to Parson Rapp, appoin- 
ted six of their number to attend to, and conduct the 
suit, they had brought against their opponents, for the 
restoration of their church. Pastor Muehlenberg and 
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Provost Wrangel, preached occasionally for them in the | 


Reformed Church. 

In April 1763, it was decided by the Court thatthe key | 
of the church, should be delivered to the party oppo- | 
sed to Parson Rapp, so that they might hold divine ser- | 
vice in the church, on one Sunday, in the murning, and | 
on the next Sunday in the afternoon; the other party to | 
have the same right. As the party which had so long | 
been excluded from the church had now partial posses- 
sion of it, it was necessary to maintain this right by hav- | 


ing service in it regularly on the appointed days. Pas- | 
tor Kurtz accordingly left Tolpehocken, to take charge | 
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in the Church, when one of these tumults took place; he 
with others, was under the necessity of making his exit 
through the window. 

Pastor Voight remained at Germantown only a short 
time. In March, 1765, he accepted a call to the congre- 
gation of New Hanover and Providence. 

In the same year, Parson James Van Buskerk was ap- 
pointed minister for this congregation. He was ordain- 


| ed a Deacon, at Providence, on the 11th October 1763, 


by Provost Wrangel, Peter Muehlenberg, &c, He offi- 
ciated in the congregation about four years, when he 
was appointed by the Synod, minister of the congrega- 


of the Germantown congregation, and on the Ist May, | tions of Macunschy, Saccum, and Upper Dublin, where 


1763, he preached in the morning at Barrenhill, and in 
the afternoon in the Germantown church, without op- 
position. Pastor John Nicholas Kurtz arrived in Phila- 
delphia, (as a Catechist,) with Pastor Brunholtz, in 
1745; he was ordained in Philadelphia, on the 26th of 
August 1748, and had been minister at Tulpehocken 17 
years before he was appointed minister for German- 
town. From this place, he returned in 1764 to his old 
congregation. About 1770, he was elected minister for 
the Yorktown congregation, where he continued twen- 
ty years; he died at Baltimore at the advanced age of 
74. 

After Pastor Kurtz left Germantown, Pastor John 
Ludwig Voight was appointed. Ee was educated at 
the University of Halle, and ordained at Werningorode; 
he arrived at Philadelphia on the Ist Apri!, 1764. Short- 
ly after his arrival, he was appointed minister of Ger- 
mantown, and preached his first sermon there the 10th 
of June, 1764. 

At this time the troubles in this congregation were far 
from being allayed; the adherents of Parson Rapp were 
not satisfied, and continued to occasion many disturban- 
ces. It was their aim, once mere to expel the par- 
ty which adhered to the minister of the Synod, and se- 
rious fears were entertained in 1765, that they would 
succeed; at this crisis, the affairs of Parson Voight’s 
party at once took a favorable turn. A person, high in 
office, interested himself in the concerns of this congre- 
gation—he appointed a day, when both parties should 
meet, and hold an election for the minister they wished 
to have, either Pastor Voight or Parson Rapp. An e- 
lection was accordingly held, when it appeared Pastor 
Voight had 120 votes, and Parson Rapp nota single one. 
In consequence of this election, Pastor Voight’s party 
obtained entire possession of the church, and some time 
after of the Parsonage; and divine service was held reg- 
ularly every Sunday. 

In this way Parson Rapp lost his office, as minister of 
the German Lutheran Church of Germantown, after 
holding the same about 12 years, against the wishes of 
the Synod, and in spite of the influence Pastor Mueh- 
lenberg possessed with the German Lutherans, in the 
Provinces. (He, ina great measure, if not altogether 
regulated every important step taken in the different 
congregations, and either appointed, or had appointed, 
such ministers to the different churches, as he pleased. 
It was this influence that enabled him to have elected 
for the Philadelphia congregation, those ministers who 
preceded Pastor Helmuth, about which time his influ- 
ence was on the wane.) 

Parson Rapp came to Pennsylvania with a colony of 
Germans in 1750. 1In1751, when C. Andreae declined 
a call tothe New York congregation, he recommended 
Parson Rapp for that place. He went there in the mid- 
dle of the year; how long he remained is not known; but 
in 1753 he was a minister in Germantown. He was a 
man of much firmness; and as a preacher, stood high a- 
mong his followers. Many were the charges and com- 
plaints preferred against him to the Synod, even from 
members of his own congregation; but as he did not be- 
long to that body, no redress could be granted those 
who complained. Many tumultuous and disorderly oc- 
currences took pjace, in, and out of the Church, during 
his time. An aged man, still living at Germantown, was 


he remained until! he died. 

In June,1769, Pastor John Frederick Schmidt accept- 
edacall to this congregation. He preached his first 
sermon as Pastor, the 10th August following; he also 
preached every other Sunday at noon, in the Parochial 
Churches of Frankford and Whitepain, and occasional- 
ly at Barrenhill: in which Church, divine service had 
been held, every other Sunday by the Germantown 
ministers, during the times of Pastors Kurtz, Voight and 
Buskerk. After Pastor Schmidt’s election to German- 
town, Mr. Daniel Schreeter, a student of theology, and 
assistant in the Academy, to Professor Kuntze, of Phila- 


| delphia, had the charge of Barrenhill. After Mr. Schree- 


ter’s departure to Manheim, abeve Lancaster, Mr. Mel- 
ler, another student of divinity, and assistant in the aca- 
demy, was appointed to officiate in that congregation, 
and continued to do so, until 1784, when he went to 
Albany. At this time the congregation applied to Pas- 
tor Schmidt, for his services, who was under the neces. 
sity of declining the call, but promised all the assistance 
his time and strength would permit. 

No minister was ever more beloved and respected, or 
better calculated to restore order ina congregation than 
Pastor Schmidt. Such was his popularity, that the dis- 
contented again returned to the Church, and complete 
harmony was once more restored in the Germantown 
congregation.* 

The congregations of Germantown and Barrenhill, 
were doomed to experience a severe visitation. On the 
British taking possession of Philadelphia, detachments 
of the enemy were pushed to Germantown, and beyond 
it. Pastor Schmidt’s sentiments, as regarded the revolu- 
tion, were well known. He lived at that time, inthe first 
house above M‘Clanagen’s, since called Chew’s house, 
and was compelled to leave Germantown, (as many 
members of his congregation did.) His house was plun- 
dered by the enemy, and what was not carried away, 
was totally destroyed by them. His place of refuge was 
New Goshehoppe, where he endured many privations; 
after the British left Philadelphia, he returned to Ger- 
mantown and to his pillaged dwelling. 

The Church at Germantown received no material in- 
jury, but the organ had been destroyed. The Church 
at Barrenhil!, had been by turns, occupied by the con- 
tending armies, as a Battery and Stable. Jt had receiv- 
ed considerable injury, and at the time of Pastor 
Schmidt’s return to Germantown, was almost in ruin; 
full of rubbish and dirt. The inhabitants in the neigh- 
borhood of it, had either been driven away, or had been 
pillaged, and were then in a most miserably impoverish- 
ed state, and destitute of even the necessaries of life. — 
|A large portion of the members of the Germantown 
| church, were in the same state,and the distress of the 

congregation for a considerable time after, was very 
| great, of which the Pastor had his full share. 

Pastor Schmidt continued (after his election to the 
Philadelphia congregation, ) to officiate for this congre- 
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*In 1812, 27 years after he had left Germantown, the 
members of this congregation, on hearing of the death 
of Pastor Schmidt,held a meeting,and resolved that their 
corporation be requested to attend his funeral. At this 
time, a poor man, aged 80 years, undertook to walk 11 

| miles, to see once more his former paster. 
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gation every ether Sunday, until the arrival in 1786, of | 
Pastor John Frederick Weinland, from Germany, who | 
was immediately elected minister of this congrega- | 
tion, and who continued at Germantown, until 1789, | 
when he accepted the call to New Providence, | 
where he died. In 1790 Pastor Frederick D. Schaefer | 
was elected minister of this congregation, and in 1812, | 
miniter of the Philadelphia congregation. 

In the same year, Pastor John Becker, (who was or- 
dained in Philadelphia in 1817) was elected minister of | 
Germantown. Heis a native of Philadelphia. 

In 1819 the old German Lutheran Church was razed, | 
and the present Church built in its place. 

In 1827, Pastor Becker accepted the call to the con- | 
gregation of Lancaster—when the present minister, Mr. 
Benjamin Keller was elected. | 

Of later events, I am unable to furnish information, al- 
though efforts were made to obtain it. 

















PRESENTMENT OF THE GRAND JURY. 





To the Honorable Senate and House of Representaeives of 

the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The memorial and representation of the Grand Inquest | 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, inquiring for | 
the County of Philadelphia, respectfully represent: 
That in the opinion of this inquest, the most serious | 

public evils exist, in consequence of the lamentable fact | 

of extortion, in the taking of illegal fees by subordinate 

magistrates not being an indictable offence. ‘This o- | 
pinion has been strongly impressed on your memorialists | 
in the course of the execution of their duties; during | 
the present session of the Court of Quarter Sessions of | 
this County, occassions have arisen when this radical | 
defect in our criminal jurisprudence has become deplo- | 
rably manifest; so much so, that the Grand Inquest have | 
felt it their public duty to call the attention of your hon- | 
ourable bodies to this defect in our public laws, which | 
in this respect are grossly inadequate to the protection | 
and security of the people; particularly of the poor and | 
the ignorant who are perpetually the subjects of| 
this sort of imposition and oppression. No reflection 

cught to be cast on the character of the state, because | 
this dangerous and abominable offence has been strick- 
en from onr criminal code; for this was not the result of | 
direct legislation, but the accidental consequence of gen- | 
eral language. The 13th section of the act of 1806, en- | 
titled ‘fan act regulating arbitrations,” has compelled | 

the Judges of the Supreme Court to determine, that a‘ 

civil action for the pecuniary penalty, provided by the | 

fee bill for taking illegal fees is the only remedy left to | 
the citizens, whether the receipt of illegal fees is an in- | 
nocent and accidental, or a corrupt and fradulent act.— | 

The result of the existing law of extortion therefore is, | 

that the distinctions between moral guilt and innocence, 

between corruption and mistake, are confounded, and 
that the unprincipled man, who knowingly and wilfully 
extorts money to which he is conscious he has no just 
claim, is placed on the same footing with the honest 
magistrate, whom the intricacies of the fee bill may be- 
tray into accidental error; fur our Supreme Court have | 


determined,that mis'ake and the absence of any corrupt | 
motive forms no apology or excuse in an action for the | 
legal penalty, where any thing more than the fees set 
down are received by a magistrate. 

The memorialists deem it due to the many respecta- 
ble and useful citizens who hold the commissien of the | 
peace in the district, to disclaim any idea of a general 
denunciation of these officers, or any reflection on them 
asabody. They are anxious, that the motives of their 
petition should be assigned to what has truly given rise 
to it; a conviction that such a modification of our exist- 
ing laws is required for the general good, as will make | 


the fraud,corrupt and wilful receipt of illegal fees indic | 
table, and punishable as a misdemeanor in office. | 

And the Grand Inquest further represent, that while | 
great exertions are making for the suppression of intem- | 
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| the latter. 
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perance,this pernicious vice is believed to derive encour. 
agement from the unnecessary number of taverns and tav- 
ern licenses. The actual wants of the public, with respect 
to places authorized to retail spirituous liquors, are al- 
ready supplied beyond the number limited by the call 
of travellers, and the necessity of accommodation jin 
meetings of business; every additional tavern is a source 
of almost inevitable mischief. The encouragement of 
idleness, which is uniformly the result, would, of itself, 
furnish a powerful argument against the increase of 
them; for idleness alone must lead to poverty; and pov- 
erty is too often the parent of distress and crime. But 


| the resort of idleness is the resort of vice; intoxication 


disqualifies its victim both for present exertion and fu- 


ture energy. If he should not seek relief in immediate 
| crime, he at least becomes useless to his family and bar- 


thensome to the public—in a word, apauper. The mul- 
tiplication of tavern licenses is thus futal to morals and 
injurious to the finances of the commonwealth. The 


| insignificant revenue produced from them is soon ab- 


sorbed in lavish appropriations for the support of the 
poor; as a foe to virtue, they area certain evil; as a 
source of public income, they are of less than doubtful 
efficacy. 

The Grand Inquest observe with pleasure, that a bill 


= . ‘ . . 
| is before your honorable bodies to amend the evils 


before mentioned as regards taverns and tavern licenses, 
and rely upon such measures being taken as will reme- 
dy the subject complained of in that respect. 

It is believed, that the existence of so many authoris- 
ed places of vicious association gives countenance and 
encouragement to others, which are altogether without 
pretence of protection from the law. The young and 
dissolute, who have commenced a career of irregularity 
in taverns, find too easy opportunity for greater enor- 
mities, in the various disorderly houses, where dancing, 
gaming, and still more degrading debaucheries are 
practised. The vigilance of the police has been 
strangely evaded, or its powers have been imperfectly 
exercised, to permit so many evils of this description to 
arise, What can rescue a youth of indulged profligacy 
from a manhood of infirmity, immorality and crime’— 
Associations the most pernicious are believed to exist in 


| numerous instances; and the utmost rigor of the public 


authority is required for their suppression and punish- 


/ment. When it is found, as may frequently be the case, 


that persons are connected with them of tender years, 
it is hoped that they will be withdrawn from the imper- 
fect control of parents and masters, which has proved so 
ineffectual, and consigned to the guardianship of that 
asylum for juvenile delinquents, the House of Refuge, 
which alone can stop tlre progress of iniquity,and inspire 
the wish, with the ability, of amendment. 

The Grand Jury regret to find, in the very construc- 
tion and discipline of the prisons, sources of increasing 
crime. Inthe views which they have to present on 
this subject, there is nothing novel. They fear indeed, 


that the frequent repetition of them has so familiarized 


the public mind to the evils they display, that it has be- 
come insensible to the necessity of correcting them. 


_ To delay a remedy is to entail on future generations the 


exposure which forms so serious a calamity at the pre- 
sent day. Our prisons, instead of being places of refor- 
mation, are schools of vice. How can this fail to be the 
case, when nightly associations are not merely permit- 
ted,but enforced, by crowding together numbers of un- 


| classed convicts? Associations where the practised in 


iniquity and the yet inexperienced in guilt are brought 
together, with all the necessary results of combined pre- 


| cept and example, to perpetuate the wicked practises 


of the former, and foment the depraved inclinations of 
Accident may have brought many into the 


| reluctant commission of their first offence. A knowl- 


edge of the ways of vice; a hardihood derived from en- 
couragement; a promise of co-operation and fellowship; 
and above all, a constant, a never ceasing familiarity 
with thoughts of mischief, perpetually inspired and 
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perpetually rewarded, will prompt to the desperate and By direction and on behalf of the Inquest aforesaid, 
skilful perpetration of the second. Can the public au- namely: 


thorities find a justification for continuing these evils, in William Boyd, Samuel e Atkinson, 
adesire to delay the necessary expenditures for the Alfred Ingraham, Isaac Collins, 
correction ofthem. If expense were an object in com Samuel Castor, John Cole, _ 
parison with the misery and vice which the alternative Joseph Walmsley, Francis hk. Wharton, 
presents, it fails as an argument here; for the expense Thomas Hart, Jobn I oulson, 

of multiplied crimes and criminals might readily be dem- Nicholas Ambruster, Patrick Galbraith, 
onstrated to out weigh immeasurably that of the Peter Grim, © Francis G. Smith, 
means of their prevention. Political economy finds | Edward Penington, John Magg; 

sources of revenue inthe virtue of the community; in John M’Alister, James M’Cann. 


the devotion of its operative classes to the regular habits — 
of productive industry; in the exercise of all the facul- 


: ; :U : OF THE 

ties of all the citizens in accumulating stores of national Ee ae eee Rpreee © ; 
wealth and national happiness. It looks to the most PHILADELPIHA ORPHAN SOCIETY. 
lavish and wasteful expenditure in idleness and vice.— . zo : 
While prisons are so arranged as to permit a free inter- Tae anniversary meeting of the Orphan Society was 


course between criminals, they neither correct the of: | held on Tuesday, Sth January, at the Hall of the Musi- 
fender nor protect society from depredation. One, or | Cl Fund Society. The Rev. Mr. Patesge oer an el- 
a few, may be arrested and confined; but numbers are | °Guent and appropriate Address, and read the following 
let loose to pray upon the unguarded with combina- REPORT: 


tions formed to give effect to daring dispositions and The Board of Managers of the Orphan Society pre- 
minds instructed in guilt. An increase of accommoda- | sent their annual tribute to its patrons, and invite them 
tions is loudly called for; such as would separate the | to ynite in returning thanks to God forall theben- 
guilty; destroy combination among the most depraved; | efits bestowed on these children of his care—on this 
and exclude the less vicious from contamination. These | household of his mercy—wherein the lisping tongue of 
are not merely speculative views. The construction of | infancy is daily taught to speak his praise. The Insti- 
the great Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, is alrea- | tution has this day reached its fifteenth anniversary— 
dy manifesting, in practice, its own advantages. Other | several of its first Managers are still in the Board—ma- 
states have matured establishments, which correct the | ny were associated at an early period of its existence, 
evils adverted to, at an expense short of that required | and all experience a heart-felt interest in its success,and 
for our defective and pernicious system. A very bene-! remember with how firm a faith its amiable Foundress 
ficial and thorough reform of our alms-house is now in | predicted its prosperity: from her own benevolent na- 
progress, by which all vicious paupers of all descriptions; | ture she judged, that in this community friends would 
as it would promote decency, modesty, morality and c- | successively arise, to foster the orphans collected with- 
conomy. There can be no valid reason why an equal | in the walls of her asylum, and up to this period a gen- 
reformation should not immediately take place in our | crous public has amply redeemed her pledge. On the 
prisons and prison dicipline. | 3d of March, 1815, the first little destitute orphans— 
The Grand Inquest believe it to be very unjust and | destitute no more—were received; since when, two 
injurious to compel persons committed on suspicion of | hundred and thirty-two have been admitted, cherished 
crime, to associate with old and hardened convicts, as is | and instructed, and at a proper age one hundred and 
the case in the Arch street prison. | five have been indentured. There are now in the Asy- 
‘The Grand Inquest visited the House of Refuge for lum ninety-five, who are here present, still the recipi- 
the reformation of juvenile delinquents; and inspected | ents of your bounty, warmly clad, plentifully fed, and 
the halls, dormitories, work shops, school rooms, chapel, | duly trained to lift their eyes and hearts to you on earth, 
&c., and were much gratified with the good order, | and to God, their Heavenly Father. 
cleanliness and general arrangements, which, in their; The income of the Society has not for the last two 
opinion, are well adapted to effect the benevolent pur- | years been quite adequate to its expenditure, owing to 
pose of this noble institution. We are fully persuaded, | the diminution of annual subscriptions, which has prob- 
| 
} 





that thiscommunity will derive extensive and permanent | ably arisen from a supposition that the funds were suffi- 
benefit from it, in preventing an increase, if it does not | cient; this not being the fact, the Board earnestly peti- 
materially lessen the number of conyicts, as long as its | tion their patrons to persevere in this good work, until 
affairs shall continue to be administered by a Board of | the object for which they have hitherto given their wil- 
Managers, who are qualified and zealous in the discharge | ling aid, is accomplished. 
of the important trust committed to them,and whoseonly ‘the munificent legacy of our late liberal fellow-citi- 
reward is a consciousness of the faithful discharge of their | zen Frederick Kohne, Esq. has provided against the fu- 
duties; the reformation of the numerous vicious youth | ture wants of the institution, and identified his name 
committed to their guardianship and the approbation of | with its prosperity. Monuments of adamant would not 
their fellow citizens. so gloriously perpetuate his memory as the benefactions 
The Grand Inquest would respectfully recommend | furnished to protect the helpless innocent and reclaim 
to the judicial authorities, to send to this institution all | the youthful sinner. 
children who are friendless, and who lead an idle, vag- The family in the Asylum has been blest with a great- 
rant life, who have commenced a career of vice, by | er degree of health, than in several preceding years.— 
committing petty thefts, are acquiring habits of intem- | Nine have been admitted, and twenty-two bound out. 
perance, frequenting gambling houses, theatres and | Expenses for maintaining the family, three thousand 
houses of ill fame: of such children, it is believed our | seven hundred dollars, 
city and liberties contain a sufficient number to fill the An item in the Treasurer’s report, entitled “the Or- 
150 unoccupied dormitories at the House of Refuge.— | phan’s Fund,” though of a private nature, as it appears 
We regret to learn, that its ¢reasury is entirely destitute | before the public, may require explanation, that subscri- 
of funds; and we cannot in too strong terms, recom- | bers may not suppose the money contributed for the 
mend this Institution to the favourable attention and | support of minors, is diverted from its object. It is 
patronage of the Legislature, the public authorities and | known that children received into the Asylum are strict- 
of our fellow citizens generally. | ly orphans; deprived of both their parents, and indeed 
They therefore pray, that your honorable bodies will | in most cases, are those who have no where to lay their 
give such reliefin the premises as to you may seem re- | heads,—frequently they are received from strangers in 
quisite, WILLIAM BOYD, | whose houses their parents boarded and died; or from 
Philada. March 10, 1830, Foreman of G.Jury.' aged relations too poor and too old to afford them the 
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prospect of a future home. A maternal feeling in the | this; that almost every other asylum provided by man 
ladies who composed the Board of Managers in 1820, | for the temporal or spiritual benefit of his fellow man, 
induced them to appropriate a sum, (subscribed by them- has so many evils either connected with, or resulting 
selves for another object,) to which were added the | from it, as to render it questionable, in the minds of 
fines incurred for non-attendance at their meetings, and | moralists and political economists, whether their exist- 
the nett proceeds of sales of children’s work done in the ence is not as oftentimes a curse, as a blessing to socie- 
Asylum, to constitute this fund; out of which, provision | ty. In illustration of this remark, let me refer you to 
might be made for those who were deprived of health, | those retreats of a sacred character, whither the lovers 
or others who had fulfilled their apprenticeship credit- | of quiet and retired devotion are sometimes invited to 
ably, and might want means to procure tools to estab- | withdraw themselves, from the temptations and allure- 
lish them in their trades. To the latter, small loans are | ments of the world, and to devote their all, their time, 
intended; from the sick, no return will be exacted. The | their talents, and their wealth, to the service of their 
utility of this appropriation has been already emperten: | God, which retreats, though they are conscientiously 
ced inthe case of one of the girls first admitted, who | approved of by many,are by others considered vastly de. 
has long been an inyalid, and notwithstanding the ut- trimental, on account of their deducting from society so 
most exertions of industry, must have endured all the | great an amount of moral and physical energy: and a- 
suffering's of a destitute orphan, had not relief from the | gain, to those asylums provided for the poor who can. 
source been extended to her. It may perhaps be satis-| not provide for themselves, which, while they always 
factory to state,that between the females'who have been | have, and always will receive the ready aid of beneyo- 
reared in the Asylum and the matron, an affectionate in- | lent hearts, have nevertheless been considered as means 
tercourse is presecrved—and that they are also in the | of increasing the number of the indolent, and of swel- 
habit of seeking counsel from, and evincing gratitude | ling the ranks of pauperism, by taking away from the 
to the ladies who have been the friends of their child- | mind of man the thought of his dependence upon his 





hood. 


In this review of the concerns of the Society, the 
Board feel that they have much cause to be thankful 
to.the all-pervading care of a gracious Providence—to 
the untiring benevolence of their fellow-citizens—to the 
watchful duty of their faithful agents—and to the active 
co-operation of all who are associated with them in this 
interesting charity. 


Address of the Rev. Mr. Rutledge. 
The reading of the report from the Managers of the 
Orphan Asylum,couched as it isin terms clear and beau- 
tiful, as well as touchingly pathetic;—the sight of these 


own productive industry for the support of his exis- 
tence. 

But in regard to institutions like this, whose anniver- 
sary we are now celebrating; there is no question in re- 
gard to its unalloyed excellence; there is not, and there 
cannot be, here, any controversy between feeling and 
duty; all allow, that in encouraging such a work as our 
managers are now conducting, we are promoting a most 
delightful means of good, with which no evil is mingled, 
and from which it cannot be extracted by any earthly 
perversion of its object. 

In order to perceive that this assertion is not broader 
or stronger than is warranted by facts, let us briefly pass 


interesting little beings now before us, whose comforts, | in review some of the great objects for which this char- 
progress in improvement, and other advantages, you | ity is founded. 
now have heard detailed, are in themselves sufficient,1| The first object of this asylum, is to provide a home 
am fully aware,to awaken the sympathies of your hearts, | for the orphan; and who that appreciates the comforts 
beyond any thing which can be said even by the most | and the delights of home, who that realizes the changes 
eloquent speaker. | and chances to which these little beings would be expo- 
To hear, from the most benevolent portion of our | sed in our cold, and selfish, and calculating world, with- 
race, and from some of the most actively benevolent of | out a home, can doubt the importance of this object? — 
that portion, the story of their exertions in behalf of the But I would carry you further, andask you to reflect 
destitute and helpless orphan; of their trials, their anxie- | on the comfort which such a provision as this must af- 
ties, and their hopes; of their steady perseverance in | ford to anindigent, dying parent, whose children are to 
the path of duty, with the cheering encouragement of | be fatherless and motherless; to think of the balm 
their own consciences and the smile of their God the | which flows in on a dying mother’s heart, when she 
only stimulants to their efforts, isa scene in the wide | hears, that those whom she is leaving in destitution, to- 
field of the moral sublime, which even the Stoic might | tal—overwhelming, will be saved from misery and vice, 
enjoy. Tobehold, as we now do, the objects of their | and sheltered from the storms and buffetings of life, 
anxiety and their labours; to see the happy and intelli. | when she can no longer afford them her counsel and her 
gent countenances of these little immortals, who, but | care. 
for the kindness of their amiable benefactresses, might} If it has been your lot to stand near the bedside of a 
have been pining in sorrow, in sickness, and in sin, | dying mother, you can realize this comfort. Even when 
without one comfort which this world can grant, or one | all the circumstances of the case are most favourable to 
hope which heaven holds out, is enough to warm the | her who is about to leave her children orphans, the 
heart bound in the icy fetters of indifference, when ga- | leaving of them is painful beyond description. Let eve- 
zing on almost every species of suffering to which hu-| ry temporal and spiritual comfort be afforded to that 
manity is heir, and to unlock the hand, which, from the | dying mother; let her dissolution approach without any 
long habit of grasping worldly wealth, is most rigidly | accompaniments of extraordinary anguish; let her wealth 
closed to the ordinary calls of charity. be so great, and her friends so good, that she feels all 
Idle then would be the attempt, on my part, to plant | will be done to render the surviving objects of her af- 
in your bosoms feelings which have not already there | fection virtuous and happy; let her firm faith enable her 
fixed themselves deeply and firmly, or to excite you to | to resign all she has and loves, to the good God who 








benevolent actions on which you have not already re- 
solved; but I should feel myself unworthy the honour 
which I have now enjoyed, of participating in the exer- 
cises of this joyous anniversary; unworthy of the name 
of a philanthropist, to which, of all other titles, my heart 
most fondly aspires; unworthy of the office of a minis- 
ter of our holy religion, ifa few words were not uttered 
to encourage your benevolent emotions, and to incite to 
prompt, and continued, and vigorous e/Torts, in bebalf 
of this most heavenly institution. 

In attempting this, the first idea would suggest is 


= her all; and yet, when she bids her last, her long 
arewell to her beloved children, she feels a pang which 
no tongue can describe—no heart conceive! And if 
this is the case under the most favourable of circum- 
stances, what must be the trial of that parent’s soul, 
who sees gathered around her feeble frame a circle of 
helpless children, watching each look of her fading eye, 
each movement of her fluttering heart, and knowing, 
that when she ceases to behold them, no eye will gaze 
on them with the look of affection, no heart beat in uni- 
son with theirs, no hand be stretched out to give them 
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the scanty meal, for which she laboured even to the ex- 
haustion of her life! Such scenes as these occur daily 
in a community like ours, and in such scenes our mana- 
gers appear as angels of mercy. They point that dy- 
ing eye to yonder lovely mansion, and the bitterness of 
death is past. pi SPE =e 

Another prominent object of this institution, is to pro- 
vide education for the orphan; on the importance of 
which, it would be presumption to enlarge before an 
audience like that which is at present addressed. Wher- 
ever truth is permitted to utter her voice, you will hear 
the blessings of education proclaimed, and be directed 
to the most noble fruits, as springing from it. In our 
own country, above all others on earth, is it deserving 
of our highest appreciation, and most*devoted attention; 
for on the intelligenceand morality of our citizens alone, 
under God, rests securely the fabric of our free and hap- 
py institutions; and uniform experience testifies, that 
sound practical learning and purity of morals go hand in 
hand. While our statesmen and politicians are enga- 
ged in framing laws for the protection of property and 
life; while they are engaged in planning and rearing pris- 
ons for the punishment and the improvement of the 
abandoned; here is the equally patriotic and far more 
pleasing duty performed, of guarding the young against 
enticements to crime, of carrying them to the fountains 
of intelligence and yvirtue—of leading them in those ways 
which are ways of pleasantness, and those paths which 
are paths of peace. 

I know not enough of the experience of this Asylum, 
(and perhaps its youth does not allow others to know e- 
nough, to form their judgment from that correct quar- 
ter), to refer to particular individuals who have gone 
forth from its walls as specimens of the salutary educa- 
tion which is there imparted; but in a southern city of 
our Union, where it pleased divine Providence that my 
lot should be cast in early life, and where a most noble 
institution of a similar nature exists, supported by the 
civil authority of that city, I have known some most yal- 
uable individuals, among whom is an officer of one of 
the highest grades in our navy, distinguished alike for 
his intelligence, his bravery, and his uprightness, who 
owe all they are now, and all they have learned to hope 
for in futurity, to the good education they therein ob- 
tained. That institution has, and this surely will bring 
forth to the service of God and their country, pow- 
ers which might have remained dormant forever, or 
what is worse, might have been directed, by the illy dis- 
posed, to the most dreadful achievements of evil. 

Another object of this Asylum, and one that tran- 
scends all others in its importance, is the preparation of 
these little immortals for a higher and holier world; the 
placing them, in early infancy, in the road that leads to 
Heaven. 

Genuine benevolence spurns all bigotry, and will not | 
be confined within the limits of any sect or party which | 
man has prescribed. She dwells and exercises her 
lovely influence in every heart where dwells love to 
God and love to man. Hence, although this charity is 
under the direction of managers whose religious creeds 
are various, we find one united effort continually ma- 
king, to improve the best, because the eternal interests 
of those beneath their care. Religious knowledge is by 
them imparted to minds not barred against its access by 
prejudice, nor hardened to resist its melting, moulding 













has come over the soul, and the spirit has taken its ev- 
erlasting flight: they adopt the salutary maxim of train- 
ing up the young in the way wherein they should go, 
and although, when released from their superintendence, 
they may for a season wander off into other paths; when 
they are old, or have had time for reflection, they will 
return to those in which they were early taught to 
move. Daily, to these little children, is granted the 
delightful privilege of hearing the word ef God, which 
can make them wise unto salvation; and daily are they 
called to lift their hearts in prayer i 


| 
influence, by sin repeated and repeated, till callousness cash, charity-box and collections, 


and praise to Him, ' 


whose favour is life, and whose loving kindness is better 
than life itself. 


forts, while engaged in these labours, many fruits of the 


With the blessing of God on their ef- 


loveliest promise are here ripening for a rich and bliss- 
ful ingathering, and God grant that it may not only be 
their happiness to rejoice here at the result of their ex- 
ertions, but to shine, hereafter, as stars forever, from 
having been instrumental in bringing souls to everlast- 
ing glory. 

Such are the leading objects of this Asylum, asI have 
conceived them. I would not insult your understand- 
ings or your hearts, by endeavoring to say aught to in- 
duce you to promote them. If there is a single person 
here present, who has hitherto neglected to lend to this 
institution his or her aid, such negligence must have re- 
sulted from the want of knowledge in regard to its prac- 
tical utility, or from mistaking the medesty of the amia- 
ble managers, in not clamorously urging their cause, or 
trumpeting their success, for an indifference to public 
sympathy, and an independence of public bounty.—- 
Such yeu are now informed is not the fact. Your aid 
is wanted, 

If you are fathers or mothers, remember that your 
children may soon be orphans; and while it is allowed, 
lend your assistance to thuse benevolent beings who are 
ready to act, then, the part of protectors to them, as 
they now do to these, if their necessities require it. 

If you are children, rejoicing in the light of the pa- 
rental smile, pity and cheer those on whose eye the pa- 
rent’s smile can never beam, whose tongue is never per- 
mitted to pronounce those tenderest of names, which 
burst from your lips in all your sorrows, and in all your 
joys, whose ears can never drink in those endearing ap- 
pellations-—‘my daughter and my son,” that daily ad- 
dress themselves so sweetly to you. Ifyou would share 
one of the most unmingled pleasures which man or wo- 
man can enjoy on earth, engage with your heart and 
your hand in contributing to the comfort of the Orphan. 


The Orphan Society of Philadelphia, in account with the 
Treasurer, from January 1, 1829, to Dec. 31st, 1829. 


DR. 
To cash paid purchasing committee, and ex- 
pended by them in support of the Asylum, $37C0 00 
2 





To cash, premium of insurance, 5 00 
To cash, repairs of real estate, 235 65 
To cash, water rent and taxes, 119 70 
To cash, purchase of stocks, 8174 46 
To cash, freedom fees, 40 00 
To cash, incidental expenses, 13 00 
To cash, orphans’ fund, 50 00 

63 00 
To balance in Treasury, December 31, 11 97 


$12,369 78 


CR. 

By balance from 1828, $ 37 83 
By cash, annual subscriptions, 490 00 
By cash, life subscriptions and denations, 245 50 
By cash, dividends on stocks, 2537 88 
By cash, rent of Wills’ House, 650 00 
By cash, ground rents, 12 67 
By cash, stocks paid off, 8189 00 
36 88 

By cash, nett proceeds of sale of Children’s 
work, 122 10 
By cash, binding fees from Mr. Christian, 20 00 
By cash, fines on the managers, 6 75 
By cash, sale of articles at the Asylum, 21 17 


$12,369 78 
Philadelphia, Decemter 31, 1829, 


The Orphan Society of Philadelphia, in account with the 
Purchasing Committee, from Jan. 1829, te Jan. 1830. 
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DR. | 
To balance due from last year, $ 12 99. 
To cash paid matrons and assistants, salaries, 295 25 
To cash for furniture and house repairs, 165 S8 | 
To cash for fuel, 201 21, 
To cash for meat, vegetables, and indian meal, 848 48 
To cash for bread and milk, 867 14 
To cash for groceries, 256 30 | 
Yo cash for clothing, 671 41 
To cash for medical and funeral expenses, 67 14 
To cash for tuition and school expenses, 302 54 | 
To cash for sundries, 10 00! 
Balance, 2 36 

$3700 00 

CR. Es 

By cash receivedsat sundry times from the 
treasurer, 


$5700 00 
Philadelphia, Jan. 25, 1830. — 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1830. 
First Directress—Mrs. Sarah W.Fisher. 
Second Directress—Mrs. Letitia Buchanan. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Julia R. Williams. | 
Secretary—Miss Rebecca Gratz. 
Managers. 

Mrs. G. D. Blakie, 
Miss Jane H. Phillips, 
Eliza Ralston, 
Margaret Latimer, 
Harriet Barclay, | 
Theodosia Bayard, 
Mary Smith, 
Gertrude E. Meredith, | 
Elizabeth Keppele, | 
Sarah Richards, 
Alida Kane, 
Rebecca Gratz. 


Mrs. Sarah W. Fisher, 
Letitia Buchanan, 
Julia R. Williams, 
Mary Hodge, 
Mary Yorke, 
Anne Morris, 
Eliza Otto, 

Mary Thomas, 
Sarah L. Mifflin, 
Mary Gillaspy, 
Anna Dundas, 
Margaret Vaux, 


MR. HASSINGER’S REMARKS, 
ON THE BILL TO INCORPORATE 
The York and Maryland line Rail Road Company: 


When under consideration upon the second reading, in 
the House of Representatives. 
Mr. SpEaAKER— 

Before the vote is taken, I would request the at- 
tention of the House, whilst I endeavor to show the im- 
policy of passing this bill, at least, at the present time, | 
and the injury which the revenue will hereafter suffer 
in consequence of ils passage. 

It is entitled “an act to incorporate the York and Ma- | 
ryland line rail road company.” The very tenor and | 
origin of it, are, however, conclusive, that it is no other 


than a Baltimore project; the same which the commit- | 
tee from that city laid before us at the last session of | 
the Legislature; only in a different shape under a new | 
guise. Sir, that it is a Baltimore project, there can be 
nodoubt. Those gentlemen remained here too long 
for us so soon to forget the object of their visit. Their 
views were freely and fully unfolded in their intercourse | 
with us; and they had an opportunity of urging before | 
a committee of this House what they were pleased to | 
term their right. Sir, I trust, that I shall not be under- | 
stood to censure their conduct, or that of the friends of | 
this bill. Far be it from me—I give them credit for the | 
industry, zeal and perseverance which they haye mani- 

fested throughout. They then petitioned for an act to | 
incorporate a company to make a rail road from Balti- | 
more to the Susquehanna. But the legislature, in their 

wisdom, and with a regard for the interests of their own 

fellow-citizens which did them honour, rejected their 

petition. Having failed in that application, they now 

ask you to incorporate the York and Maryland line rail | 
read company—that is, the inhabitants of York county 

ask it for them. 





MR. HASSINGER’S REMARKS. 


|IT WOULD 
scends the Susquehanna.” 


[ Marcy 


| The rail road from Baltimore to the boundary line, is 


in a state of forwardness. By an act of assembly, pass- 
ed the 8th day of April, 1829, extending and continuing 
in force the act of the 12th of April, 1825, a company 
was incorporated to make the Codorus navigable. Sur- 
veys have already been had, and the company are pre. 
paring to go on with the work. Grant them the privi- 
lege to make the road from York to the Maryland line, 
and the Baltimoreans will have all they desired last 
winter. 

It is not York that is to be benefitted—they will have 
a communication, by means of the Codorus, the Susque- 
hanna, and the Columbia and Philadelphia rail rvad, 
with a market ata not much greater distance, and far 
better both for the sale of procuce and the purchase of 
merchandize. The country between Baltimore and the 


| line, is, generally speaking, poor; and the trade of York 


county is of no moment to the people of Baltimore.— 
Their intention is to draw off the trade of our canals 
and rail roads, to take up the work, as they have avow- 


_ed, where we have finished it, to tap us in the East, as 


they are authorised to do in the West, by the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road. Hear their own words. 


Extracts from a report made at a meeting consisting 


| of delegates from the Baltimore and York turnpike, the 


Conewago canal and the York Haven company, held in 


| the city of Baltimore, on the 3d August, 1827—relative 
| toa rail road from Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 


‘That if the rail road in question were constructed, 
ABSORB THE WHOLE trade which now de- 


“That the period for systematic and powerful exer- 


| tion on the part of Baltimore, has at length arrived, is no 


longer doubted. The great plans which are going on 
and ina great measure matured in New York, and those 
which are projected and will be completed in Pennsyl- 


| vania, show a determination in the part of our rival cit- 


tes, to push as far as unlimited capital, seconded by lib- 
eral views and great enterprise, a competition which 
will only become dangerous, if we permit their schemes 
to be matured, and the current of trade to take a settled 


| direction in the channels provided for it by our rivals.— 
For commerce, like water, will seek its level, depend- 
_ ing on natural or artificial causes, and if we once permit 


it to be diverted from its natural channel, it will be 
found most difficult to bring it back. If, on the other 
hand, we enter early into the field of competition, and 
improve our natural advantages, we make the efforts 


} of our rivals tributary to our views, and they cannot 


make a foot of canal or rail way, erect a bridge, or pave 
a turnpike road, which does not necessarily lead the 
trade or commerce embarked upon it directly to our 
door. We have nothing in fact to do but to take up 
the work where they (the Pennsylvanians) leave it, and 


| to finish at a trifling expense a great line of internal 


communication, which the exertions of cur spirited and 
enterprizing neighbours have conducted within our 
reach.” 

‘Baltimore must and will be the great central city of 
the Union—no rivalry can impede her progress,no com- 
petition disappoint her destined elevation, if her citi- 
zens are but true to themselves and unite with their 
characteristic enterprise, to improve advantages and 
cultivate the resources which Providence has placed at 
her disposal.” 

Sir, we have done enough for Baltimore. We have 
expended large sums of money in removing obstruc- 


| tions to the navigation in the Susquehanna, the benefit 


of which she has almost exclusively enjoyed for years, 
in the produce, lumber, and coal descending to Port 
Deposit; and whenever our reil roads and canals shall 
have been completed, they will then avail themselves 
of all these improvements through the navigation of the 
Codorus, and the rail road they are now constructing to 
the line. The intervening distance is but seventeen 
miles. Must we afford them still greater facility to di- 


_ vert the trade from Columbia, by making the chain of 
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communication complete’ For all these advantages, eral inheritances, $7,365 65, and so forth. Now let us 
Maryland bas even refused to let us make a rail road lat- | see how the accounts stands with York county: tax on 
eral to the Baltimore and Ohio; and this too, after we | dividends of York bank, $1,957 16—tavern licenses, $3,- 
had given them permission to make it through our ter- | 117—duties on dealers in Foreign merchandize, $1,730,- 
ritory. And what, I would inquire, has Baltimore, or | 56—celateral inheritances, $94 38—making «an »ggre- 
the state of Maryland, done for Pennsylvania? nothing! | gate of $6,893 27—in which is included every item. 
and by her refusal to allow us the privilege ofa lateral Those different sources of revenue from the city will 
way, we may safely conclude, that she never will do any | be enlarged in proportion to her prosperity—whether 
thing. Why, therefore, shall we throw away these im- | in a commercial or manufacturing point of view, or as 
mense advantages—at least one half of the trade which | regards the increase of population and the extension in 
will arrive at Columbia, and of course some hundred | buildings and other improvements. 
thousand dollars of tolls—before we shall have discover- The produce, lumber, &c. which descend the river 
ed, that it is impossible to convey all the produce and | Susquehanna every spring, amount in value to between 
other articles to market by our canals, or on our own | three and four millions of dollars. The tolls on this 
road? and when we shall have a debt of from fifteen to | trade, independent of the immediate profits, will be im- 
twenty millions to pay, and the only means of payment, | mense, and the revenue will be augmented by the con- 
without a resort to heavy taxes, are the tolls, and the | version of the raw materials inte various manufactures, 
revenue expected to be derived from the commercial | by the erection of manufactories, store houses and dwel- 
metropolis of our own state, in her increased prosperity. | lings, by the labor of artisans and mechanics—by the 
The grand object of the scheme of internal improve- | purcliase and sale of all kinds of goods, foreign and de- 
ment was to unile the Fastern with the Western waters, | mestic—by additional shipping both for exportsand im- 
for the purpose of bringing the trade and produce of | pérts, by the active and general employment of her citi- 
the North and West to our own seaboard, for the benefit | zens. ‘Lhe profits arising from these changes and cir- 
of our own citizens. The Schuylkill navigation (or ca-} cumstances, and the trade consequent on them, will 
nal,) the Union Canal, the Chesapeake and Delaware | amount to many millions of dollars. The whole of which 
canal, and the Lehigh canal have been made principal- will be for the benefit of the people of the state, and 
ly through Philadelphia enterprise, and by Philadelphia | the revenue. These are the advantages which the Bal- 
capital, to the amount of nearly ten millions of dollars, | timoreans aim at, it is not the tolls exactly, nor the pro- 
in consequence of the contemplated improvements by | duce. The following extract from a report of a com- 
the state; and nearly all the money which the Pennsyl- | mittee of the house of delegates of Maryland upon the 
vania canals and rail roads have so far cost, has come | subject of a memorial, presented some years since, will 
from Philadelphia. The state is therefere pledged, as | give an idea of the importance attached to the trade of 
much as ifshe had entered intoa written compact, to} the Susquehanna and the interior of this state. 
give Philadelphia the trade of the interior in return. — “The establishment of a boat navigation upon the 
Nor can she in any manner, without a violation of her | Susquehanna would secure the investment and expend- 
faith to the city, divide or distribute it till she has first | iture of this large sum, (granted by the legislature of 
ascertained that her own canals and rail roads are insuffi- | Pennsylvania, for the improvement of the Susquehanna 
cient for the transportation of the whole of it, 'above Middletown, and muking roads,) amounting in 
I do not mean sir, that we should overlook the inter- | the present year to a million of dollars, with the state of 
ests of that section of the country from which the appli- | Maryland, and the reasonable profits on which would in- 
cation comes in furm—the county of York, or even of | crease the wealth and revenues of the state, and give 
the neighboring counties. Nor do I think, that they employment to a number of her citizens; at the same 
ought to complain of being neglected. Before the plan | time the improvement of the navigation would every 
of internal improvement by means of canals and rail | year increase the quantity of produce brought down, 
roads was commenced, the state had liberally aided the | the exports would mount up, her revenues flourish in 
different turnpike roads and bridge companies, the most | the multiplication of the objects of taxation, retailers 
of them being located in those counties which the more | and ordinary licenses become productive, and an activi- 
recent improvements have not reached, out of funds | ty be givento the employment of capital which would 
accruing chiefly from taxes, duties, &c. paid by Phila- | naturally attract it to us from other quarters, and the 
delphia and the lower counties. Besides York, has ad- benefits would be transferred through the whole state.” 
vantages not possessed by many other parts ofthe state.| Sir, it would not only be a cause of gratification to 
They have, or shortly will have a communication by the | every Pennsylvanian to see the commercial metropolis 
Codorus with the Susquehanna, and with the Pennsyl- | of his state flourish, but it should be his boast, that she 
vania canal and rail road; and they will shortly baye a | has not a rival,—and setting aside every other consider: 
communicstion with Baltimore, by the rail road to the | ation, and disregarding every claim the inhabitants may 
line, excepting seventeen miles; and they alréady have | have on the friendship and protection of the legislature, 
good turnpike roads to that city. But shall the county / it is the interest not only of the government, but of the 
of York, with the adjoining counties, together, equal in | citizens individually, that Philadelphia should enlarge 
population to Philadelphia, be put in comparison with | her boundaries—increase in her trade and manufactures 
her? a district which has uniformly been against the in- | —extend her commerce and be in every respect pros- 
ternal improvement of the state with the city, which | perous. Lead by these channels, the canals and rail 
gave the first impulse to it, and has produced some of | roads, the products which nourish and sustain her, to 
the ablest advocates of the system—which has loaned her would be rival, and her decline, if not destruction, is 
the money to carry it on,and which now pays an amount | inevitable, and when too late, it will be discovered, that 
of taxes into the Treasury, thirty times, at least, greater | although she was indebted to the country for her sup- 
than it and the other counties of that part of the coun- | port, she in return imparted hfe and energy to the 
try opposed to internal improvement united? Philadel- | country. 
phia contributes directly and indirectly every year two- By means of the New York canals, the Baltimore and 
thirds towards the revenue of the commonwealth, in| Ohio rail road, the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the 
auction duties and commissions, dividends on bank | Delaware and Hudson canzl, and the Morris canal we 
stocks, tax on bank dividends and offices, licenses, &c. | are drained in every quarter, except in the east, and 
&e. By turning to the report of the Auditor General, | that the work may not remain incomplete, our kind and 
made at this session of the Legislature, it will be seen | watchful neighbors of Baltimore have modestly offered 
that the items of auction commissions and auction du- | to finish it by tapping us there also. 
ties alone amount to $159,518 75; tax on bank divi- I repeat sir, without fear of being charged with illib- 
dends, $32,825 46—tax on licenses, $9,921 49—duties | erality, that as we have expended large sums of money 
on dealers in Fofeign merchandize, $20,394 86—collat- | to improve the interior of the state, and to facilitate the 
26 
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; | ° . 
transportation of the produce to market, we ought tose-; ments of our state will be alone for Baltimore.— 


cure the benefits to our own citizens, and not give them 


to those of another state who have in no wise contribu- | 


ted to the con-traction of those improvements, or will 
never feel the weight of the debt which has been incur- 
red for that purpose. If Baltimore or the state of Ma- | 
ryland, will do as much towards completing our canals | 
and rail roads as has already been done by Philadelphia, | 
grant this road or any other, but not till then. 
I shall not further trespass upon the time and patience | 
of the house. 1 trust they will perceive the injustice | 
which will be done, by the passage of this bill, to the 
people of the commonwealth, and that they will there- | 
fore negative it. 


But, sir, this i3 not the fact. The improvements are for 
the state at large, and not for either Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia exclusively. Sir, it is to afford facility for ob- 


| taining a market for those who are now without them, 


and the more facilities they have the better; the more 
outlets for their produce the better; there is nothing 


like competition, the citizens cannot be injured but 
_ must be benefited by it. Sir, if the farmer can sell his 


produce as well, or the merchant purchase his goods to 
the same advantage in Philadelphia that he can in Bal- 


| timore, he will go there, but if he cannot, is there any 


good reason why he should be excluded from Baltimore 
—I think not—-reason and common sense say not. Sir 
I am sure they cannot feel disposed so far to forget their 


Mr. Dovpsr in reply to Mr. Hassinger said—Mr. | duty to their constiuents, as to say that Philadelphia 
Speaker: The motives of my constituents have been at- | shall monoplize every thing,and that slthough your citi- 
tacked by the gentleman from the city of Philadelphia, | zens can in every respect be better accommodated in 
(Mr. Hassinger.) They have been charged with wish- Baltimore, yet they shall go to Philadelphia at a loss.— 
ing to promote the interest of Baltimore to the exclusion | Sir, if this is to be the state of things it would have been 
of Philadelphia, and this project is termed by the gen-| better that the earth had been left in its unbroken state, 
tleman, a Baltimore project. Sir, on their behalfI deny and that you had never spent one dollar on any of your 
this charge. Itis sir, a project of their own fo make a! public works. The Philadelphians have been amusing 
greal public improvement, over their own territory, at their | us for some years past with the idea of making a rail road 
own expense, asking for nother privileges than are every | from Columbia to York, but sir, it is all idle talk—they 
day granted to your citizens of ether parts of the state. | have never given us any evidence, that they are at all 


J am not surprised at the opposition of gentlemen rep- | 
resenting the city of Philadelphia. Sir, they oppose | 
all improvements of the state, that do not directly pro- | 
mote the interest of their own constituents, and with all | 
their clamour about internal improvement, and all their 
boasted patriotism, we find that if they have to contrib- | 
ute in the smallest degree more than those who are not 
in the least bencfitted by it, they become restive and 
dissatisfied; and their patriotism ceases. I would sir, 
barely refer you to their late opposition to the tax on 
coal, an opposition which carried several of them so far 
as to vote against the whole improvement bill. Sir, this | 
is the selfish policy pursued by these Philadelphia pat- 
riots. This legislature is not here to legislate for Phila- | 
delphia alone, there are other parts of the state, sir, as 
much entitled to its fustering care as that city. We are 
told that the city of Philadelphia contributes more to 
the revenue of the state than any part of the state. But} 
sir, is it not the custom of the country that causes them 
to contribute to the revenue? Are they entitled to any | 
credit for that? Have they ever contributed one cent 
towards the internal improvements without receiving 
their equivalent? If so, sir, I appeal tothe gentlemen to | 
show me in what way and at what time. Where sir, | 





when the state was in difficulty during the late summer, | 
was the boasted patriotism of the city ef Philadelphia? | 
Where then were her capitalists?’ That was the time | 
for her to have shown her sincerity in her love for inter- | 
nal improvements, but did they then, sir, come forward | 
and take your loans’ No sir, instead ef releaving the | 
State, they did every thing in their power to embarrass | 


her. 


in earnest about it, nor do I believe they ever were.— 
Philadelphia has nothing to dread from this improve- 
ment. Suppose sir, it is successful to its fullest extent, 
it will only secure to Baltimore the trade she now has, 


| which sir, I do contend does not injure Philade]phia, for 


our produce goes to Baltimore, is there sold, the money 
for it is brought to York and taken from there to Phila- 
delphia and laid out for merchandize; one house alone 
in York purchases in Philadelphia 100,000 dollars worth 
of goods annually. This sir, is the course of business. 
The York county merchants purchase comparatively 
but few goods in Baltimore, nor do I believe it will ev- 
er be otherwise. Sir, is not what we ask in all respects 
reasonable;—Do we not contribute our full portion as 
citizens to all public imprevements and to the support 
of government’? Ought we not to have the same rights 


| that the citizens of other parts of the state have’ ‘The 


propesition is a plain and simple one; we have a com- 
pany incorporated to make a slack water navigation on 
the Codorus creek, a fine stream of water which passes 
through the borough of York and empties into the Sus- 
quehanna about ten miles below. We now ask for an 
act of incorporation to make a rail way from the head of 


this navigation to the Maryland line over 17 miles of our 


own territory, at our own expense, and for our own use 
and benefit. Will you deny it to us? Have you ever re- 
fused to incorporate a company in any other section of 
the state for the same purpose’? And if you have not, 
where is the justice in refusing this? 1 do hope sir, this 
bill will pass. Our claim I do conceive to be support- 
ed by the principles of equity, justice and reason, and 
cannot believe, that an enlightened legislature will re- 


The gentleman has said that the representatives of the ject it.— Reporter. 


county of York, have invariably voted against the state 
improvements. Ifsir, the gentlemen had taken the 
pains, to inform himself, he would have found that he 
was not supported in his assertion by facts. For altho’ 
Yerk county cannot by any possibility receive the least 
advantage from the present scheme of improvement, | 
two of her members of this house and the member of the | 


| 


| 
| 


PENNSYLV’A RAIL ROAD TERMINATION, 
At Market Street. 


Certificate of Mr. John Conoroy, CityCorder on Schuylkill. 
I have resided on the Schuylkill since the year 1814, 


senate from York county, did vote for the passage of| and during the whole period of my residence there, 
the bill in 1827-28, and had it not been for the extrava-| there has been hardly a day, except when prevented 
gance of the system, I believe the representation of the | by sickness, that [ baye not been down on the river. I 
county would have been still in favour of it. But sir, the | have witnessed a good many freshets during that time, 
representatives of the city are unwiiling that any part of | and was present at the great ice freshet of the 21st and 
the commonwealth should be improved, even at the ex- | 22d February, 1822. That the greatest height of that 
pense of the citizens who are alone benefitted by it,un-| freshet, was about 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the 21st, 
less it is to tht promotion of the interests of her own! and I then noted its height on the nerth and south sides 
citizens. Sir, the gentleman from Philadelphia talks a-| of the eastern abutment of the Permanent Bridge at 
bout your permitting Baltimore to tap your canal, | Market street, and afterwards marked them on the abut- 
that it is a Baltimore project, and that the improve-| ment. These marks 1 have shown this afternoon to 
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Samuel Haines, Esq. the City Surveyor. That after 4 | 
o’clock the river fell, and rose again at 12 o’clock the | 
same night te about the same height. This 1 know | 
from living in a house, at the time, near the river, and | 
the water having risen to within an inch of the lower | 
floor of it. I sat up all night to watch its progress. Du- | 
ring the freshet, the water and ice ran round cn the low | 
ground west of the western abutment, and prevented 
the access to the bridge for some time. The water and 
ice did not leave the low ground until about sun down | 
on the 22d. 
Iam of opinion, that if the low ground to the west | 
had been filled up at that time with an embankment, so | 
as (o prevent the water and ice from running round the 
western abutment, that such was the body of water and 
ice, and the rapidity with which it rose, that the present | 
bridge might, in all probability, have been carried away. | 
JOHN CONORY. 





March 6th, 1830, 


City Su veyor’s Certificate. 
I do certify, that at the request of the Permanent | 
Bridge Company, I went this day and took the heights | 


of the freshet of March, 1784, and February, 1822. The | 
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centre, and one on each side. The ribs of the side arch- 
es are supported by the abutments and piers, and the 
centre arch by the piers. The solidity and safety of 
these ribs, depend, of course, on the solidity and firm- 
ness, and weight of masonry of the abutments. The 
ribs are connected and held together by ties, and by 
horizontal and vertical braces, which commence at one 
abutment, and are carried on tothe other. All these 
are essential to prevent the side vibration, and buckling 
of the ribs, and without which the whole superstruc- 
ture must sooner or later fall. The skuebacks of the 
side arches are supported by the masonry of the abut- 
ments. 

The alteration proposed by Mr. Strickland, in the 
first place, contemplates two openings, or arched ways, 
through each abutment, each to be from eight to twelve 
feet wide. Each abutment is forty-two feet in width 
and will be therefore cut into three sections; one inthe 
centre, and one on each side; so that instead of forty- 
two feet of solid masonry to suppert the structure as it 
now is, there will be but from eighteen to twenty-six 
feet of disconnected masonry to support the present 
bridge and its proposed addition. 

It is also proposed to carry eleven feet headway in 


height of the freshet of 1784, which was many years be- | the clear, between the present platform, or travelling 
fore any Permanent Bridge was erected over the Schuyl- | way of the bridge, and the platform of the proposed ad- 
kill, as appears by a mark on the eastern abutment of | dition. This must cut away all the ties, and horizontal 
the bridge, was 10 feet 84 inches. Mr. John Conory, | and vertical braces, to that height, from one end of the 
the City Corder on the Schuylkill, pointed out to me a | bridge to the other, and would leave the three ribs of 
mark on the north side of the eastern abutment of the | each arch disconnected and separated from each other. 
bridge as the height of the freshet of February 1822.— | The highest part of the present travelling way is in the 
This I ascertained to be 10 feet, being only 83 inches | centre, and that would be only eight feet above the 
below that of 1784. Mr. Conory also showed mea mark | headway of the Railway bridge below, and the only 
on the south side of the same abutment, and I ascertain- | connexion left between the ribs of the arches must be 


ed this mark was 4 feet 3 inches below the mark on the | 
north side, showing a descent of the water of 4 feet 3 | 
inches, in passing the width of the abutment, which is | 
42 feet. 

I also levelled the ground west of the western abut- | 
ment, and found that 65 feet west from the coping of | 
the northern wing wall of the bridge, the ground was 11 | 
inches, and at 127 feet 9 inches west, only 8 inches_ 
above high water mark. 

SAMUEL HAINS, City Surveyor. 

Philadelphia, March 6th, 1830. 

Certificate of Mr. Frederick Erdmann. 

I do certify, that at the request of the Permanent | 
Bridge Company, I measured, on the 5th March, 1830, | 
the several distances between the piers and abutments | 
of the Schuylkill Permanent Bridge, at Market street. | 
The following are the measurements—the wharf at the | 
eastern abutment measures 54 feet 8 inclies, from the 
masonry to the extremity of the wharf; and the wharf at | 
the western abutment, in the same way, measures 22 | 
feet 6inches. The distance from the extremity of the | 
wharf at the eastern abutment to the eastern pier, at) 


within the small space left above the headway. 

We are of opinion, that the cuttings proposed through 
the mound and curtain walls of the abutments, (which 
we consider parts of the abutments,) would take off that 
necessary weight at the top, which is essential to the 
safety and security of the bridge. This applies even in 
a stronger degree to the western abutment, which, be- 
ing built on piles, has already cracked, and which is 
barely sufficient, in its present state, lo answer its pre- 
sent end. 

We are also of opinion, that the cutting, which is in- 
evitable, of the ties and the horizontal and vertical bra- 
ces, as before described, would leave the bridge locse, 
and subject to great vibration; and which, in case of 
heavy gales of wind, or of the passage of heavy burdens, 
would inall probability cause the breaking of the ribs, 
and the destruction of the superstructure. 

To obtain a clear headway of eleven feet from the 
travelling way, the proposed Rail Road platform must 
be set on the level of the skuebacks of the arches at the 
abutments, and instead of arched ways, there would be 
open holes below the present travelling ways. These 
would interfere most materially with the ordinary travel 


high water, is 92 feet 44 inches, and between the two| of the bridge, and particularly on the western side, 
piers, is 190 feet 8 inches, and froin the west side of the | where the two entrances to them approach from the 
western pier to the extremity of the western abutment, | west. If, in addition to these lines of Railway, as we 
is 124 feet 10 inches, making the clear water way at | suppose is intended tobe the case, ‘“‘the Railway tracks 
high water 407 feet 104 inches at the Permanent Bridge. | are to be continued in a straight Jine down Market st.,” 
The eastern pier, at high water mark, measures in| we cannot conceive how there can be any accommoda- 
thickness 23 feet 7 inches, and the western pier 23 feet | tion for the ordinary travel of the bridge, the splay of 
8 inches. , | the wings at the toll-house being only sixty-two feet. 
FREDERICK ERDMANN. | _ To obtain the clear headway of eleven feet, the top 
| of the platform must be on a level with the skuebacks, 
— which are sunk into the piers about twelve inches, and 
To the President and Directors of the | bringing the platform to its smallest dimensions, the 
Schuylkill Permanent Bridge Company. | bottom will fall at least three feet from the top of the 
GENTLEMEN—In compliance with your request, we | coping of the piers, which would bring it within the 
have examined the Permanent Bridge, at Market street, | reach of the freshets of 1784 and 1822. The height of 
with reference to a proposed alteration for Rail Road | the embankment contemplated to the west, would of 
purposes, agreeably to a published Report of Mr.Strick- | course greatly increase the damages from the rises of 
land, dated the 22d of February last. | the water. 
The wood work of the Permanent Bridge consists of | We are of opinion, that from the spans of the arches 
three arches, each arch having three ribs, one in the, of the Permanent Bridge being so great, no framing can 


March 6th, 1830. 
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be adopted for the flooring of the Rail Road way, under A quaker lady advised pastor Schmidt to leave Ger- 
the flooring of the present structure, that would bear its | mantown, so earnestly, that he without delay availed 
own weight. himself of her kind and friendly advice; the day after 
some official duties induced him to go back to German- 
town; on his return it being dark, he had concluded to 
stay for the remainder of the night at a public house a- 


{[Manen 





It must therefore be suspended to the present super- 
structure, as weakened by the cuttings proposed, and 
depend upon it entirely for support. This would not 


strengthen, bot weaken the present structure; and, by | bove Germantown, kept then by a man, who was called 
the increased burden of the two travelling ways, the vi- | Butcher Michael; he had not been long there before a 
bration of this bridge would be so great,asin the course | detachment of 15 American horsmen arrived. Pastor 
of time to render the upper and lower bridges entirely | Schmidt now concluded it best to continue his journey 


unfit for use. : home; the officer warmly pressed him to remain, stating 

FREDERICK GRAFF, | that he considered the road dangerous for travellers at 

FREDERICK ERDMANN. night; he at length partly consented to stay and strong- 

March 6th, 1850. ly advised the officer to place sentinels on the road be- 

— low, and above the house; this the officer declined do- 

Opinion of Major Wilson. | ing, as quite unnecessary, but at length was persuaded 

Puitapetrnra, March 6, 1830. | to place a sentinel on the road below the house; the 

Having been applied to by the President of the Per- | horsmen were soon asleep on the floor. Pastor Schmidt 

manent Bridge Company, to give my opinion respect- | became so uneasy, that he determined to depart, and im- 

ing the proposed plan of making an opening through | mediately ordered his horse to be saddled, and rode 2- 

the abutments and piers, for the purpose of construct- { Way; half an hour after his departure, a troop of British 

ing a Railway bridge, to be suspended or supported by | horse came by the road above the house, surprized the 

the arches of the present bridge, 1 have no hesitation in | American detachment, and killed all but one man, who 

saying, that the execution of such a plan would be de- | *fter firing his pistel, was so fortunate as to make his 
cidedly injurious to the Permanent Bridge, and, at the | ©5°4P¢- 


same time, would fail in answering the purpose for 


which it is designed. SALE OF REAL EstaTe.—Sheriff Alison, at his sale 


JOHN WILSON. last week in Upper Oxford—struck off the well improv- 
(ed farm of 102 acres, and 99 perches, belonging to 














City Surveyor’s Certificate. | James Parker, for $2,180 00 

1 do hereby certify, that the medium height of Ash- | The Factory establishment with numerous 

ten street, at its intersection with Market street, as fix- buildings, 165 acres and 50 perches of 
ed by law, is - - - - 15-5 feet, | _land, for ie “hy 6,000 00 

and of Schuylkill Third street, - 27.5 The tract of land adjoining, containing 90 
: } ucres and 47 perches, for 1,195 00 

making a rise of x : ‘ 14 feet | Another tract ef 337 acres, with some build- 
| ings, for 2,800 00 

in that distance, and the distance from the west side of | A tract of 98 acres in West Fallowfield, from 

Ashton street, to the west side of Schuylkill Third | Which the timber had principally taken 
street, both of which are 50 fect streets, is 1324 feet. | leave, for : 360 00 
I do also certify, that the medium height | And the cut-down timber thereon, for 30 00 

of Schuy!kill Sixth street, at its intersection , ; mi 

with Market street, as fixed by law, is 37 feet, | Making this amount, 12,505 00 





| for the real estate of Mr. Parker; which left a large a- 
| mount of debt unsatisfied. 


making a rise from Schuylkill Third to that 
street, of - - . - 10.5 feet, | At the public sale, on Saturday last, of lots belonging 
| to the estate of William Hemphill,dec. in West-Chester. 


Lot No. 1—Situated in Gay-street, near the Catholic 
Schuylkill Third street, to the west side of | Chapel, 50 feet in front, sold for 16 dollars and 6 cents 


Schuylkill Sixth street, is 1338 feet. | per foot—$802 30 for a building lot. 
: SAMUEL HAINS, City Surveyor. No, 2, same dimensions—$15 10 per foot in front. 
Philadelphia, March 4, 1830. No. 4, do do 1100 do do—V. Ree. 


and that the distance from the west side of 





| 
—EE—— EEE | iv 7 > 7 
Lutheran Congregation at Germantown, in the present | P . . P we ee 
: : ; , General Table of the Expenses of **Government,” from 

number—but not being received until the first form had | . : - 

; ha : 11791 to 1829 excepting 1804, which was emitted in 
gone to press—it conld not be placed in its appropriate | ; : 
situation | consequence of not being able to procure the auditor 


‘The house in which pastor Schmidt lived, was | general’s report of that year, This we have, however, 
one of two houses which now form the double | by the kindness of a friend at Harrisburgh, since obtain- 
heuse at preachy. er lately wane - Mr. Bill- te and in order to render the whole series complete 
myer, printer. party was sent by the enemy to|,, > publi : ; 

burn the house, but with orders to spare the one next peas a vine ia ag ag 
to his, then belonging to Mr. a good and loyal | ably to promise we now offer another table exhibiting 


subject of his majesty; accordingly they made a large | the expenses of the ‘‘Legislative department,” more in 
fire in the kitchen chimney, before which they placed 


i a eee 1 ‘teen ome and a second table, showing the duration of the 
a large door, which taking fire communicated the flames . . 
to the building; the fire raged so furiously, thatthe next er laws passed Ke. &e.. We will hereafter fur- 
house was in iminent danger of being destroyed, which | "Sb similar tables, of the other departments. Though 


being reported to the commanding officer, he sent ade- | embraced in a small compas, these tables, cost us much 

oon - —— the a a se done; _ time, labor and research, but when completed, will we 
e house had been so much injured, that on pastor | ,,. . : ae 

Schmidi’s return to Germantown, he could not occapy hanes furnish such a view of the statistics of our state, as 

it, but rented the house next to his old dwelling, where | has never been presentes to the public, since the organ- 

he continued until he left Germantown. , ization of the government. 
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Although there has been a gradual increase of expen- 
diture within ten years, yet the averagé daily exper- 
The following Table shews the dates of the commence- | ..., ofthe Legislature appear to be less than the aver- 
ment and termination of each session of the legislature | age of the whole series, and the cost of each act is not 
from 1790 to the present period; as also the number of | very materially increased; this arises from the circum. 
members in each house—the number of acts passed at | stance of the greater length of the sessions and the great- 


LENGTH OF SESSIONS & No. OF LAWS. 




























each session. 


From ee Days.Acts.Sen-Rep. average gives. 
papa v, 1790 > April = ioe 5 ai ” ; The shortest regular session was 97 days in 1814-15. 
ars ieee 7 Ari 10. 1792 195 47 The present session, if the Legislature adjourn at the 
de 4, 1792 to do il, 1793 128 50 time now fixed, will have been the longest session.— 
*Aug.27, 1793 to Sep. 5, 1793 9 6 | Of the number of acts passed we have as yet no account. 
Dec. 3, 1793 to April22, 1794 140 74 24 78) 
+Sep. 1, 1794 to Sep. 23, 1794 22 11 
ne SR AS Ee as foe ae EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT FOR 1804. 
°o 0 do 2 
do 6,1796 to do 5, 1797 120 49 Senate, ; : - $14,444 71 
do 5,1797 to do 5, 1798 121 51 House of Representatives, - 42,492 72 
do 4, 1798 to do 11, 1799 128 84 ao 
do 3, 1799 to Mar. 17, 1800 104 53 Total, 56,937 43 
Nov. 5, 1800 to Feb. 27, 1801 114 65 25 86 Executive, - : 11,235 51 
Dec. 1, 1801 to April 6, 1802 126 93 Judiciary, - a ‘ 38,211 25 
do 7, 1802to do 4, 1803 118 94 State Treasurer, ° . 2,399 96 
do 6, 1803 to do 3, 1804 118 125 Accountant dep. . ° 7,160 52 
do 4, 1804 to do 4, 1805 121 100 Secretary of Land Office, - 6,134 97 
do 5S, 1805 to Mar. 31, 1806 118 108 Surveyor General, - . 3,633 32 
do 2, 1806 to April 13, 1807 152 153 Wardens, - - ° 394 39 
do 1, 1807 to Mar. 28, 1808 117 129 31 95 Contingent, - oy ‘ 16,604 96 
do 6, 1808 to April 4, 1809 119 116 
do 5, 1809 to Mar. 20, 1810 105 158 Total expenses for 1804, 142,712 $1 
do 4, 1810 to April 2, 1811 119 150 
do 3, 1811 to Mar. 31, 1812 118 194 See 
do 1, 1812 to 29, 1813 118 206 RAIL ROAD REPORT, 
= vs car = oe aes 4 a 32 97 | Made by Mr. Morcan, chairman of the committee on 
4 5 1815 to 19. 1816 104 145 inland navigation and internal improvement, in the 
do q. 1816 to Os. 1817 122 181 house of representatives, on the subject of the termi- 
oi 9° 1817 t 94 1818 112 168 nation of the Pennsylvania Rail read, at Philadelphia. 
do 1. 1818 = 30, 1819 119 164 Whereas the board of canal commissioners did by 
- ~ 1819 to 98. 1820 111131 their resolution passed the ninth day of December, 
5 1820 to April “3° 1821 119 165 | eighteen hundred and twenty eight, with the approba. 
do 4. 1821 to r 9. 1822 119 174 33 100 tion of John Wilson their engineer, and with the con- 
do 3 1822 to do 1 1823 119 178 sent of the Governor, locate the Pennsylvania rail-way, 
- * 1893 to Mar 30, 1824 118 131 beginning at the termination of the eastern division of 
Ge 7 1824 to A ril 12. 1825 126 133 i the Pennsylvania canal at the borough of Columbia, and 
. 6. 1825 to 5 11. 1826 126 139 extending thence according to the report and draft of 
ie 5 1996 to do 17. 1827 133 198 | the said engineer through the northern part of the city 
do 4. 1897 to do 15, 1828 132 214 | of Lancaster, across the gap of Mine Ridge to the sta- 
9. 1828 te de o4. 1829 143 216 _ tion marked for an inclined plane near the residence of 
Nov 3. 1829 to do 7, 1830 136 — | the late Juege Peters, on the Schuylkill river, thence 
. ’ 





* According to adjournment. 

{ Extra Session, in consequence of Western insur- | 
rection. = 

¢ Extra Session to prescribe the manner of electing | 
President and Vice President U.S. 

From 1790 to the close of last session, there have | 
been, including Holy-days, 4769 days of session—du- | 
ring which time 4958 acts, besides resolutions, were | 
passed. 


| 


The amount expended in that time for the | 
Legislative Department, per the preceding table is $2,- 

678,317 33—which divided by the number of Laws, 

gives the cost of each law, viz: $540 20, or divided by 

the number of days, gives the average daily expense, 

from 1790 to 1829, $561 61. 

In the last 10 years, from 1819 to 1829, there were 1246 
days of session, during which 1679 acts were passed, 
making an average cost per day of $686 87, or per act 
of $509 74. The whole expenditure having been du- 
ring those ten years $855,847 96, 


| er number of laws now passed at cach, than the whole 























by a bridge across the Schuylkill and by the line of the 
old Union canal to the corner of Broad and Callowhill 
streets in the district of Spring Garden, and thence a- 
long the middle of Broad street until it crosses the line 


| of the city of Philadelphia. 


And whereas during the sitting of the Jast legislature 
with a view to satisfy the public of the propriety of said 
location, two engineers in the service of the state 
were directed to examine the line from the inclined 
plane as located by the board of canal commissioners, 
and the said engineers, to wit: Moncure Robinson and 
Hopkins, did examine the same, and also a 
route on the western side of the Schuylkill, and did re- 
port in favour of the original location as adopted by the 
board of canal commissioners, by the resolution of the 
ninth day of December, eighteen hundred and twenty 
eight. 4nd whereas, the legislature in order to remove 
all difficulties and objections made to such original loca- 
tion, did by their joint resolution, passed the twentieth 
day of April, eighteen hundred and twenty nine, au- 
thorise the canal commissioners to cause to be made a 
re-examination and survey of the line of the Pennsylva- 
nia rail road, commencing at the foot of the inclined 
plane near the farm of the late Judge Peters,and termi- 
nating at Broad and Vine streets; and also to cause ex- 
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aminations to be made from the said inclined plane, to | for North America. The Governor communicated this 


such other point on the line of the city, and also to 
such point on the tide water of the Schuylkill at the 
head of sloop navigation as they may deem expedi- 
ent; and also to make an estimate of the cost of con- 
struction, and ascertain the amount of damages to pri- 
vate property, asfaras practicable, on the respective 
routes, and such other routes as they may deem expe- 
dient to survey, and make report to the next legisla- 
ture; and also whether in their opinion it will be the in- 
terest of the state to make more than one line of rail 
road from said Peters’ farm, and if so, which: And 
whereas, the board of canal commissioners did appoint 
Major Douglass, of West Point, their engineer, to make 
the re-examinations and surveys required by the fore- 
going resolution, and the said engineer after making 


RECORDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


intelligence to the Assembly, April 3, and called upon 
them by message “to enable him to put the province in 
a posture of defence, by establishing a regular militia, 
and providing the necessary stores of war.” 

The bill to prevent the exportation of provisions and 
naval or warlike stores to the French, was passed by 
the Governor.* 

April 8. Governor Shirley and Governor Delancy 
arrived and set out (April 9) with Governor Morris to 
Annapolis, to meet Gen. Braddock, Gov. Dinwiddie, of 
Virginia, and Gov. Sharpe, of Maryland. An embassy 
from the Indians dwelling on the Susquehannah, came 
by way of Bethlehem to Philadelphia, consisting of 
Scarooyady and seven others. They begged for clothes 
to enable them to go to Augwick. The Governor re- 


the re-examination sand surveys as aforesaid, did report | commended this to the Assembly. The latter, in an- 
in favour of the line recommended by Major Wilson, | swer, proposed that they should go to Frenchtown as a 
and adopted by the board of canal commissioners, and | place of refuge for them and other Indians, who contin- 
the said board did by their report made to the present | ued to take refuge among us; where they might plant 
legislature, recommend the location of said rail road | corn and hunt, and occasionally receive help. But the 


down the western side of the Schuylkill, to cross the 
said Schuylkill at Fair Mount, and thence down its 
eastern side to sloop navigation, between Market and 
Chesnut streets, in opposition to the line preferred by 
the engineer Major Douglass, and to the line recom. 
mended by all the engineers employed by the state to 
survey the same, and witheut assigning any reasons for 
the decision at variance with the reperts of all the engi- 
neers, And whereas, it appears that the crossing the 
Schuylkill at Fair Mount isnow abandened, and it is 
proposed to carry the line down the western side to 
Market street, and cross the river on the permanent 
bridge, which said line from Fair Mount to Market 
street and thence to cross the said river has never been 
recommended by any engineer acting under the au- 
thority of the board of canal commissioners. And where- 
as, there never has been any line of rail road from the 
inclined plane of Peter’s farm down the western side of 
Schuylkill to Market street, or any other point on said 
western side on which a location could be made with 
the approbation of a skilful engineer, and with the con- 
sent of the governor which is required by the act pass- 
ed the twenty-fifth day of February, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six. And whereas, it is believed that no ap- 
propriation is contemplated or intended to be made by 
the legislature during the present session to the said 
rail road from the inclined plane to the city, and under 
all circumstances it would be more expedient to author- 
ise private companies, to conduct said rail road from 
the inclined plane on the Schuylkill, to the city or to 
tide water on the eastern or western side of the Schuyl- 
kill, the committee therefore offer the following resolu- 
ion: 

Resolved, That it would be inexpedient for the legis- 
lature at the present session to authorise the extension 
of the Pennsylvania rail road from the inclined plane, 
otherwise than that, the committee recommend to the 
house to incorporate companies to make branches, ex- 
tending from the inclined plane to the city, and adjoin- 


treasury was now much exhausted. 

April 14. A conference between the Governor’s 
Council and the Indians, at the council chamber in the 
state house. The latter stated that they had no particu- 
lar business, but to renew the old covenant of friendship 
with William Penn. 

April 16. Conference renewed. The purport of 
the speech made by Scarooyady was, that he desired 
always to live in friendship with the Governor and the 
6 nations. That they made one family; and that if the 
French should attempt any thing against any of them, 
they (the Delawares,) would be ready to resist them. 

April 23. The Governor (having returned) address- 
ed them in answer: reciprocating their assurances of 
friendship, and desiring them to remain where they were 
for the present. 

The Indians having withdrawn, the Governor commu- 
nicated to the Council the minutes of what passed at 
Alexandria, in confidence, not to be divulged. A Coun- 
cil was then held on the 14th of April, of this year, at 
which were present General Braddock, Commodore 
Keppel, Governors Shirley, Dinwiddie, Delancy, Sharp, 
and Morris. The General’s commission having been 
read, and the articles of his instructions relative to a 
common fund, to be established in the Colonies, for car- 
rying on the services under the General’s directions,and 
also the article relative to the measures to be taken for 
engaging the Indians to his majesty’s interests. The 
General made the following proposals: 

First. That a fund should be established conforma- 
bly to his instructions and to Sir Thomas Robinson’s 
letter of 26th Oct. 1754. 

Secondly. It being of the utmost importance that the 
5 nations of Indians and their allies should begained, & 
secured to the British interest, that a proper person 
should be sent with full powers from him to treat wijh 
them; and that Col. Johnson should be employed in it. 
And in order to promote the success of the treaty the 
| General proposed that presents should be made to the 


ing districts, and to tide water on the eastern and wést- | Indians; in which he desired the opinion of the Coun- 


ern sides of the Schuylkill. 


RECORDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Abstract of the state records at Harrisburg, made by 


Thomas Sergeant Esq. when Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, and by him presented to the Historical Com- 
mittee of the American Philosophical Society, Nov. 3, 





1819. 1748 to 1758. 


( Continued from vol. 4. p. 356.) 


cilas to the value to which the said presents should be 
made,and the manner of their being supplied. 

Thirdly. His Excellency acquainted the Council 
that he proposed to attack the French forts at Crown 
Point and Niagara, and desired their opinion whether it 
was adyisable that the reduction of Crown Point should 
be undertaken with the forces agreed to be supplied by 

| the several colonies concerned in it, amounting in the 
whole to 4400 men; and whether it was their opinion 
that Col. Johnson was a proper person to command in 
chief in the said service. 

Fourthly. His Excellency considering the fort at 
Oswego as a post of the greatest importance for facilita- 


1755, April 5. Intelligence received by the Gévern:| ting the proposed attack of Niagara, and securing the 


or, of the French having fitted out 15 sail of the line of | 





battle ships, and gent in them 6000 land forces. destined| *See Register, vol. 4. p. 335. 
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retreat of the troops to be employed in that service; and 
having been informed of its present defenceless condi- 


tion, and of the weakness of its garrison, acquainted 


the Council that he should order it to be reinforced by 
tlle independent companies of New-York, and two com- 
panies of Sir William Pepperell’s regiment; and desired 


to have their opinion, whether it would not be proper to 


build one or more vessels upon the Lake Ontario for 


asserting his Majesty’s right to that lake, as well as fora 


security to the forces to be employed in the attack of 
Niagara, and of what burthen or force the said vessels 
should be. 

To all which the members of the Council made the 
following memorable answer—‘*That they had severally 
made application to their respective Assemblies for the 
establishment of the common fund proposed, but had 


not been able to prevail upon them to agree to it; and 


gave it as their unanimous opinion, that such a fund can | 


never be established in the colonies without the aid of 
Parliament. ‘They likewise declared that having found 
it impracticable to obtain in their respective govern- 
ments, their proportions expected by his majesty to- 
wards defraving the expense of his service in North A- 
merica, that they are unanimously of opinion, that it 


should be proposed to his Mojesty’s Ministers, to find out | 


some method of compelling them to do it; and of assessing 
the several governments in proportion to their respective 
abilities,their shares of the whole money already furnishal, 
and which it shall be thought proper for them to furnish 
towards the general expenses of his service. They ulso as- 
sured the General that they would still continue to use 
their utmost endeayours to raise all possible supplies, 


but were unanimously of opinion that the King’s ser- | 


vice in the colonies and the carrying on the present ex- 
pedition must be at a stand unless the General shall 
think proper to make use of his credit upon the govern- 
ments at home, to defray the expense of all the opera- 
tions under his direction. They likewise agreed on the 
propricty of a person being sent to treat with the five 
nations of Indians, and on the fitnesa of Col. Johnson— 
and that for that purpose the sum of £800 should be 
paid him; to procure presents to the amount of £500 
for the Northern and Western, and £300 for the West- 
ern Indians, to be given at Oswego. And that if the 
Governors would advance the money, the Colonies 
ought to replace it, according to the proportions set- 
tled in the p!an of Union by the Commissioners at Alba- 
ny last year, together with all contingent charges; and 
that it was their opinion the several governments would 
readily consent to do it within the space of three months. 
They agreed to the proposed attack on Crown Point 
and Niagara, and that Col. Johnson was the properest 
person to have the command of the attack on Crown 
Point. They also agreed to the necessity of strengthen- 


ing the fort, and advised the building of two vessels of | 
60 tons upon the Lake Ontario with all possible dis- | 


patch, according to a draught to be sent by Commodere 
Keppel. In case of the reduction of Fort Duquesne, it 
was agreed that whatever garrison the General should 
think proper to leave, there should be defrayed by the 

overnments of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania; 
and that ifthe General should think it necessary to build 
a fort upon Lake Erie, and to order one or more ves- 


sels to be built for the defence of that lake, the ex- | 
pense attending both, those measures should be defray- | 


ed by those three governments.” 
Accounts arrived from the Commissioners for laying 


out the road, dated Fort Cumberland, stating that | 


it was laid out to about 18 miles this side the three forks 
of Youghiohgany, and intimating a wish to know if the 
Assembly would pay the expense of opening it. 


In conformity to the request of Gen. Braddock, the | 


Governor sent a letter to Mr. George Croghan, with a 
large quantity of Wampum,made up in belts and strings, 
requiring him to convene as many Indians of the six na- 
tions as he could at Aughwick, and inform them that 
Gen. Braddock was on bis march, and intreat them to 
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meet him and give him all the assistance in their power. 
_A letter from Sir Thomas Robinson to the Governor, in- 
formed him that the troops in America, acting in con- 
junction with the British forces, should be liable to mar- 
tial law and discipline. 

April 24. Letter from the Governor to the commit- 
tee of the Assembly, stating that the flour for the army 
| was not delivered at Fort Cumberland as it ought to 

have been; desiring it might be done, and the rvads be 
cleared with all possible expedition. 


( To be continued._) 
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| MISCELLANEOUS, 


The first Suan this season was in market on the 15th 
| or 16th instant. 
| The writer of the essay on imprisonment for debt, 
| begs leave to correct an error, into which he has fallen 
| through inadvertance. 
| The 817 persons stated as being in prison, from June 
| 1829, to February 1830, were persons against whom ex- 
| ecutions had been obtained, but by far the greater part 
| of whom had escaped imprisonment, by giving bond and 


) security to appear at the insolvent court, and take the 
| benefit of the act. 


| Singular Anomaly.—A ewe belonging to Mr. Martin, 

of this borough, a few days since gave birth to a lamb, 

with two heads, two tails, four ears, and six legs. It was 
born alive, but survived but a short time. We under- 
| stand it is now in the hands of a person who will stuff 
| and preserve it.—Lvie Gaz. 

| Relations worth counting. —We are informe (says the 
| Erie Gazette,) that Mary Marvin, of Waterford, in this 
county, agrand child of Colonel Henry Colt, has now 
living seven grand parents and sixty-one uncles and 
aunts! We wonder how many cousios she will have 
| thirty years hence, 
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We Jearn that a number of arks loaded with Anthracite 
Coal, destined for Baltimore, arrived yesterday at Mari- 
| etta from the Baltimore Company’s Mines on the Sus- 
'qnehanna. The Coal is reported to be of a superior 
quality. We believe the day is not far distant when it 
will become a valuable article of export on account of 
| its vastly superior strength over any other kind.— 
Baltimore Patriot. 


On Thursday evening last, five stages arived in this 
| borough from Philadelphia, all crowded with passen- 
gers.—Pottsvilte, M. Journal. 


Ecclesiastical News.—The corner stone of a new church 
| for the congregation of the Rev. Mr. Chambers, was laid 
/on Tuesday last. The edifice is to be built at the cor- 
|ner of George and Broad-streets. This congregation 
now occupy the church in Thirteenth street, called the 
| Ninth Presbyterian, or more usually Mrs. Dancan’s— 
| having been built in pursuance of her last will, 





' 


| _ The Rev. Mr. Barnes, of Morristown, N. J. has been 
'elected Pastor of the First Presbyterian church, in the 
, room of Dr. Wilson, resigned. Mr.Winchester, of Balti- 
| more,has been elected Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian 


| church, in the room of Rev. J. H. Kennedy, resigned.— 
| Morning Journal. 
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